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WIRE—An Essential Factor 
In Telephone Communication 


By RAY BLAIN 


VARIOUS TYPES and sizes of wire; their uses in 
telephone work. Transmission qualities, strength 
and cost are determining factors in selection of wires 
for diverse requirements. Second and concluding 
installment discusses buried rural wire, interior wir- 
ing and subscriber's protector ground 


URING THE PAST YEAR or 
D so test installations of buried 
rural wire have been made in 
various sections of the country. The 
primary object of this type construc- 
tion is to provide a low-cost, trouble- 
free plant for rural communities. To 
accomplish this, a wire is used which 
is placed directly in the ground with 
a special plow. 
The wire is of annealed copper 
conductor, or parallel twin construc- 
tion and is insulated with a special 


rubber compound. The conductors of 
this wire are spliced with the com- 
pression type sleeves and then en- 
cased in a pad of unvulcanized rub- 
ber which is vulcanized in an elec- 
trically heated mold. 

Ordinarily it is thought that cir- 
cuits of this wire up to five miles in 
length will give good commercial 
transmission without loading. On 
longer circuits where loading is nec- 
essary, small permalloy § dust-core 
loading coils are provided in special 






































< A heavy open-wire toll lead going around 


























A nice run of parallel wires using clamps for 
supports. 





cases with rubber lead-out wires. 
These coils are ordinarily spliced 
into the line at 8,000-foot intervals 
and buried directly in the ground 
with the wire. While this type of 
construction is comparatively new, 
it appears to have great possibilities 
and more is expected to be heard 
about it in the future. 

House or interior wire is gener- 
ally referred to as the wiring from 


@ corner. 





the station protector to the telephone 
set, or sets, inside the building. In 
the old days this wire was usually 
of No. 19 gauge, but No. 22 gauge is 
now often used. The conductors are 
tinned, soft copper wire. 
Two-conductor, twisted-pair wire 
is generally used for straight metal- 
lic service, and three conductors for 


Housewire supports, milonite nails, wire 

cleats, insulated staples, drive rings, 

nail and lockstitch, and a number of 
wires in a bridle ring. 
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Dead-end in drop wire by use of clamp and drive 








Clip supports housewire without marring 
woodwork; it slides under wood on plaster. 





hook. Right-angle corner with parallel wire using drive rings, screw rings and “'C" knobs. 


party lines when selective ringing is 
used and it is necessary to have a 
ground connection extended into the 
bell box. Three-conductor wire is 
also frequently used when a desk 
stand is to be installed at some dis- 
tance from the bell box. Numerous 
other special hookups of subscribers’ 
equipment require the use of the 
three-conductor wire. 

House wire should always be run 
so as to avoid damp places which 
would probably cause trouble later. 
When damp locations, such as base- 
ments, cannot be avoided, bridle wire 
should be used. Obtain at least three 
inches of clearance between house 
wire and all electric wires. Wires 
in walls or floors should be protected 
with rubber and friction tape. 


Illustration below shows dead-end in open- 
wire toll lines; note bridle wire insulators. 
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[In present-day new houses, conduits 
e often concealed in the walls for 
telephone wiring. Special niches 
e also provdied for the installation 
telephones and unquestionably 
is is a fine idea. Unfortunately 
any old houses do not have this 
ncealed conduit system but they 
ist have telephones. 
Concealed wiring is sometimes 
sed at the request of the subscriber 
but this is generally an expensive 
b and is avoided by the telephone 
mpany when reasonably possible. 
care is observed a good workman 
n install a telephone, using ex- 


Reel for housewire which 

combines a toolbox with 

t. This is a most con- 

venient help for the in- 
staller. 


sed wiring that is 

it unsightly. 

The wire runs 
should always. re- 

ive careful consid- 
eration. The usual 
method is to take 
vire along the base- 
board using milonite 
nails or upholstery 
tacks. These nails 

ormerly had an in- 
sulated head but now 
they are generally 
all metal, covered 
with a special insu- 
lating paint. Nails, 

inch in length, are used in hard 
wood and the *4-inch length in soft 
wood. The wire should always be 
tacked well back on the wood so that 
it will lie close to the plaster. 

Some subscribers may object to 
tacking into baseboards, window and 
door sills. In such cases a small metal 
push clip, which is inserted between 
the plaster and the wood, will hold 
the wire firmly in place without mar- 
ring either the trim or the wall. In- 
sulated staples are sometimes used to 
hold twisted-pair wire in place but 
they are not generally recommended. 

Milonite nails are not generally 
suitable for use when wire must be 
attached to a plaster and lath wall. 
Inside wiring cleats, held in place 
with a screw, are recommended for 
this purpose. In basements or other 

ations where appearance need not 

e seriously considered, a drive ring 
iy be used to good advantage for 
side wire supports. Bridle rings 

e always recommended when a 

mber of wires can be placed in one 

in. 

In the old days, inside wire was 

ways olive green in color with a 

eavy insulation. Now conductors 
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of inside wire are smoothly covered 
with a rubber insulating compound. 
The wire is then encased in a closely- 
woven uniform braid of hard-glazed, 
two-ply cotton thread. The No. 22 
gauge wire is regularly supplied with 
brown, or ivory braid although olive 
green can also be obtained. The 
brown color generally blends better 
with present-day room decorations. 
Milonite nails may be obtained in 
these colors, which also tends to re- 
duce their objectionable appearance. 

When running house wire, avoid 
placing milonite nails directly in the 
corners; locate them a few inches on 





either side of it, and then form the 
wire into the corner. When passing 
through walls, drill only a small 
hole near the baseboard or door 
sill. Splicing of inside wire should 


be avoided when possible. When 
splices are necessary, either the 
half-sleeve twisted or the compres- 
sion type sleeve is recommended. 
Some installers prefer to use a small 
connecting block when splicing house 
wire. This method is sometimes espe- 
cially desirable when a tap connec- 
tion must be made in the wire for 
an extension telephone. 

To avoid waste of wire from tan- 
gling, the use of suitable reels is 
recommended. They can be made lo- 
cally at small cost and, besides sav- 
ing wire, make the installer’s job a 
lot easier. The reel and tool box may 
be conveniently combined. The reel 
can be set up and the wire pulled 
into the house for the run to the tele- 
phone and then tacked back to the 
reel. This method eliminates waste 
of house wire. 


The subscriber’s protector ground 
is generally run with single No. 14 
soft-copper, rubber and braid in- 
sulated wire. This wire should be 


run as directly as possible with no 
right-angle turns between the pro- 
tector and the ground connection. 
This wire is generally supported 
with either insulated staples or 
cleats and screws. The cleats are 
usually preferred. 

Flameproof jumper wire is gener- 
ally No. 22 A.W.G., but it can be ob- 
tained in No. 19 or No. 20 gauge. 
It can also be obtained in either 
tinned or tinned enamel conductors. 
This wire is of extremely high in- 
sulation resistance, withstands mois- 
ture well and has an extremely low 
burning point. 

Flat interior wire can be obtained 
for use where it is necessary to run 
wires under rugs or carpeting. It 
may also be used on baseboards, etc. 
This wire consists of two No. 18 
gauge, rubber-covered copper con- 
ductors spaced 4% inch apart in leath- 
er-like outer covering. This wire 
is furnished in all standard colors. 

Only the types of wire most com- 
monly used in the average telephone 
exchange have been discussed. Vol- 
umes could be written on this impor- 
tant subject but space permits the 
covering only of high spots. 

(Conclusion) 
vv 
Central Electric & Telephone 


Co.’s New Properties 

The control and, consequently, the 
management of three telephone prop- 
erties with total assets approximating 
$5,000,000 have been acquired by the 
Central Electric & Telephone Co., with 
general offices in Sioux City, lowa, was 
announced recently by R. A. Phillips, 
general manager. 

The companies are the Middle States 
Telephone Co. of Illinois, the LaCrosse 
(Wis.) Telephone Corp. and the War- 
ren (Ohio) Telephone Co. The prop- 
erties include exchanges at LaCrosse, 
Wis., Park Ridge, Des Plaines and 
Pekin, Ill., and Warren, Ohio, as well 
as smaller exchanges in the vicinity 
of these cities. More than 33,000 cus- 
tomers are served by these exehanges. 

Mr. Phillips said necessary additions 
have been made to the operating per- 
sonnel to accommodate the added duties 
for all future control from the Sioux 
City office. The additions bring the 
personnel of the Sioux City office to 
between 75 and 80. 

The Central Electric & Telephone 
Co. is the successor of the old Central 
West Public Service Co. Mr. Phillips 
has been named a director and general 
manager of the new properties. He 
also is general manager of the Central 
Electric company and the subsidiary 
Virginia Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Iowa-Illinois Telephone Co. and sub- 
sidiary, Western Illinois Telephone Co. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


UDGING from the recent mail 
J coming into Washington, folks 
outside of the nation’s capital 
are wondering these days about Con- 
gressmen. This interest is, in most 
instances, neither deep nor lasting, 
which is quite understandable. But 
there are a number of factors which 
happened more or less concurrently 
this year so as to make the average 
American’s thoughts turn to the sub- 
ject of his duly-elected representa- 
tives in the Federal Congress. 
First and most obvious, it is an 
election year. In a few short months 
the United States electorate will be 
asked to go to the polls and elect 
anew the entire membership of the 
House of Representatives and one- 
third of the membership of the Sen- 
ate. As the time approaches and 
the incumbents begin to give various 
accounts of their stewardship, the 
grass roots denizens reawaken to 
their responsibilities of citizenship. 


LREADY the local constituents 

are beginning to receive in 
franked envelopes, from the Honor- 
able Mr. So-and-So, odd but perhaps 
helpful pieces of government litera- 
ture, such as “Proper Seeding of To- 
bacco Plants,” or “Thrifty Hints for 
Choosing Woolen Bed Clothing’’—all 
of which are sure harbingers of the 
election year. These free reprints 
(which the Honorable Mr. So-and-So 
had cadged from some department 
or other) are supposed to impress 
the voters with the benevolence of 
the government. The spring prima- 
ries, of course, are a more immediate 
political reminder to the humble 
voter, who is prone at other times to 
forget about his stake in the Federal 
Congress. 

This last remark is not intended 
by any means to reflect upon the 
civic conscientiousness of our aver- 
age citizen. On the contrary, the 
voter who claims to understand thor- 
oughly about all the candidates, and 
all the issues raised in an election, 
either has an ax to grind or else 
there’s something the matter with 
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“WHAT MAKES THE 
politician act that way?” 
discussed in a dissection 
and examination of the 
modern Federal electoral 
candidate, as a type not 
as an individual 


the man. Let the reformers talk as 
they please about the civic duty of 
the voter to know all about what he 
is supposed to vote on; if we would 
be practical and truthful, most of us 
have more important things to do 
with our time—business, family re- 
sponsibilities, and so forth. 

The renowned Canadian humorist, 
Professor Stephen Leacock (McGill 
University), said not long ago that 
he had yet to meet a voter who could 
honestly claim to have exhausted all 
the available information on all sides 
of electoral matters at issue. And if 
he ever did meet such a person, he 
added, he would regard that fact as 
strong evidence of a “misspent life.” 

The most we can do, as conscien- 
tious citizens and voters, is to decide 
which political party suits us as a 
whole, and start out from there to 
determine whether or not we want to 
split our ticket for any particular 
reason. But a great many voters 
never get beyond the party label. 
This is particularly true where po- 
litical machines are in power. Large 
numbers of voters are organized to 
vote strictly on all party lines—and 
“right down the line” at that. 

It is of timely interest, therefore, 
not only to voters but to all forms 
of business (such as the telephone 
industry) which may be vitally af- 
fected by the result of the voting, to 
consider a dissection and examina- 
tion of the modern Federal electoral 
candidate—not as an individual but 
as a type. So, the subject title of 
this week’s discussion might well be: 
“What Makes the Politician Act That 
Way?” 


T’S A BOLD thing to do, but if 

your correspondent were asked to 
make a general classification of poli- 
ticians who come to and go from 
the Washington scene, he would 
name, roughly, the following four 
groups: 

(1) The Grandstander; (2) the 
Machine Mouse; (3) the Empire 
3uilder; (4) the Prima Donna. 

Now if these titles seem a bit less 
than complimentary, please don’t 
take it that way. Some of our most 
conscientious statesmen in the past 
and present fall clearly into one or 
the other of these categories. Those 
ot us who stay on the Washington 
scene grow to know and respect poli- 
ticians in all of these classes. No, 
these classifications are not intended 
critically, but simply to give some 
clue to the particular outward gar- 
ment or disguise, if you will, which 
various members feel is best suited 
to their temperaments and individual 
political fortunes. 

All political life is like a stage and, 
as many Congressmen will frankly 
admit, one is compelled to be an actor 
to stay in the cast. It is up to the 
individual to pick his role, and he 
must do this wisely or he will not 
remain here long. Not all politicians 
fall obviously into one or the other 
of these classes. There are odd fel- 
for example, the member 
who was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives because his name was 
identical with that of a nationally- 
known and loved character, who was 
never in politics in his life. Such a 
case is a political accident. They 
happen fairly often. 


lows as, 


HE GRANDSTANDER is noisy 

and generally a likeable fellow. 
Even during his freshman year in 
Congress he is likely to make 
speeches on the slightest provocation 
and do a number of things to attract 
attention. He doesn’t mind criticism, 
because he sees in criticism a nega- 
tive form of publicity. And public- 
ity to the Grandstander is the bread 
of life. “Say nice things about me. 
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you can, but at least say some- 
thing about me,” is his attitude. 
‘othing burns up the Grandstander 
as much as a conspiracy of news- 
aper silence (as he is likely to re- 
ard it) concerning his activities in 
yngress. 

Sometimes the Grandstander is an 

ut-and-out clown (and gets away 
with it for years). Sometimes he is 
ust a bit eccentric about his speech, 
his dress, or other opportunities for 
exhibitionism. But always he has 
in mind the importance of hitting 
the public eye, via the press, via the 
radio, via anything at all. Usually 
the Grandstander is one who is more 
or less on his own politically. He 
either has no “machine” backing or 
faces strong competition for machine 
tavor. 

Sometimes the machine in his 
home state is actually bucking him. 
And sometimes there isn’t any ma- 
chine worthy of the name in his 
home state. In the latter situation, 
which results in an open free-for-all 
race for office, the aspiring candidate 
who can blow his own horn has a de- 
cided advantage. 
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Do Grandstanders make good Con- 
gressman? Strange as it may seem, 
they often make the finest of Con- 
gressmen. They are more independ- 
ent and original than the Machine 
Mouse. And if they are successful 
long enough, they usually end up in 
the Senate. And if they stay in the 
Senate long enough, they may gradu- 
ate into a Prima Donna (No. 4), 
which is the peak of political inde- 
pendence. 

It is unnecessary to name the 
Grandstanders here. Pick up your 
daily newspapers, or run over in your 
mind the names of your own state’s 
delegation to Congress, and you can 
easily sort out for yourself the pub- 
licity-seeking Grandstanders. Ever 
ready with a press statement, a back 
slap, or a joke (often on himself), 
the Grandstander may hide beneath 
a somewhat artificial veneer real 
honesty of purpose, real patriotism, 
and considerable brain power. If 
you wonder about this, consider 
where the independence of the Su- 
preme Court would be today if it 
vere not for the noisy efforts of a 
vallant little band of Grandstanders 
about this time a year ago. 


HE MACHINE Mouse is more 
often an inhabitant of the House 
Representatives, but he is not un- 
‘nown in the upper chamber. The 
Senate atmosphere, however, is con- 
lucive to Grandstanding and speech- 
making, and from these the timid 
Machine Mouse shrinks as a violet 
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from the blazing noonday sun. He 
rarely makes speeches, except on or- 
ders from the machine. He never 
tries to attract attention, for that 
would attract attention to the ma- 
chine behind him, which is always 
unwelcome. Machines don’t like that 
sort of publicity. 

The Machine Mouse understands 
that he is supposed to leave the brash 
talking to the machine bosses in Con- 
gress, who are the Empire Builders 
(class No. 3), or to some official 
spokesman or Grandstander who has 
been adopted by the machine. The 
Machine Mouse, in short, is one of 
those names on the ballot of the 
party you vote for, if you vote under 
the auspices of a party machine. He 
goes to Washington and may stay 
there for 20 years without hardly 
opening his mouth once. Soon his 
own constituents may forget who he 
is or why he was sent to Washing- 
ton. But the machine doesn’t forget. 

The Machine Mouse is supposed to 
handle the machine’s interests in 
Congress, patronage, local bills, and 
all that sort of thing. His relative 
obscurity, strangely enough, brings 
the Machine Mouse more security in 
office than the Grandstander. Aside 
from purely formal appearances and 
innocuous campaign speeches, he 
never says anything to get him in 
wrong, whereas the Grandstander is 
almost bound to put his foot in it 
sooner or later, because he is always 
talking. 

The Machine Mouse doesn’t often 
graduate into any other class because 
he is not temperamentally consti- 
tuted that way. Occasionally a Ma- 
chine Mouse will see a chance to 
seize the reins of leadership of the 
machine. (“A mouse studying to be 
a rat,” as a jealous machine boss 
once described such a situation.) 
Usually, however, he is content to sit 
back and keep his part in the ma- 
chine functioning smoothly. 

Do Machine Mice 


make good 


statesmen? Well, hardly outstand- 
ing statesmen. If the machine itself 
is a force for progress (yes, of 


course, there are good machines), its 
henchmen in Congress serve the gen- 
eral purpose. The influence of the 
Machine Mouse directly on proposed 
legislation, once it reaches the floor, 
may not extend beyond his own vote, 
which is sometimes dictated by the 
machine and sometimes left to his 
own discretion, if the machine is not 
interested. 

The Machine Mouse gets in his 
best licks in committee work and 
pulling strings back of the scenes. 
He is a smart trader and well knows 
that a strategic committee assign- 


ment is usually more important in 
deciding the life and death of a bill 
than all the debate in the Congres- 
sional Record. 


HE EMPIRE Builder (class No. 
3) is a machine boss in office. 
The old-fashioned machines shied 
away from the idea of a boss in pub- 
lic office, just as the old-fashioned 
baseball clubs were leery of playing 
managers. The old theory was that 
the boss should stay behind the 
scenes and pull the strings—never 
run for office himself. This has usu- 
ally been the Tammany Hall practice. 
3ut active political machine bosses 
in Congress are very much in vogue 
now. The late Huey Long of Louisi- 
ana was a good recent example. The 
La Follette machine of Wisconsin is 
a current specimen with two bosses, 
both in office—Senator Bob in Wash- 
ington and Governor Phil at the state 
house in Madison. 

The politically uninitiated are in- 
clined to look askance at the mere 
word machine, but as every politician 
knows, there always have been ma- 
chines and always will be machines. 
And don’t think machines are neces- 
sarily conservative. Many lean 
towards the Left these days, such 
as the Wisconsin machine just men- 
tioned, and the Pennsylvania Demo- 
cratic machine which was, until re- 
cently, under the control of Senator 
Guffey. 

Machines very often give states 
and cities excellent government. But 
the playing managers—the Empire 
Builders, those bosses who go down 
to the capital in Senatorial togas— 
play for high stakes. The Empire 
3uilder in Congress labors under a 
strain. He is generally seeking to 
increase the power and scope of his 
machine, to make it a national force, 
and possibly to make its leader Presi- 
dent. 

The late Huey Long dedicated his 
machine to that purpose, and the 
Democratic machine of Indiana is 
now seemingly engaged in a similar 
effort, although its boss, Paul Mc- 
Nutt, is now in administrative 
rather than legislative Federal office. 





HE DIFFERENCE between the 
Empire Builder and the Prima 
Donna (Class No. 4) is roughly 
about the same as the difference be- 
tween the playing manager and the 
playing star on a baseball club. The 
manager has the performance of the 
whole machine to worry about, while 
the Prima Donna worries exclusively 
about himself—his own ideas, ideals, 
and political fortunes. 
The Prima Donna, in a word, is 
an institution—a fixture. By chance 
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or studied effort, or a combination of 
both, he has managed to become as- 
sociated with his state to such a de- 
gree that his constituents would as 
soon think of blowing up the state 
house as voting him out of office. 
Such an institution is George W. 
Norris in Nebraska, and Carter 
Glass in Virginia. 

The Prima Donna, relatively 
speaking, is the favorite child of poli- 
tics, for he has few campaign wor- 
ries and no machine worries. He is 
the political lone wolf. What would 
Senator Borah of Idaho, for example, 
want with a machine? Senator 
Borah is as much a fixture in Idaho 
as the potato, and it’s hard to say 
which your proud Idaho citizen 
would sooner lose if a choice had to 
be made. 

Unlike the Grandstander, who 
must seek publicity; the Prima 
Donna merely stands and waits for 
it. He can do that—being an insti- 
tution. Every word he says is news. 
Naturally the Prima Donna is polit- 
ically independent and has much 
more opportunity to devote himself 
to pet theories than his more re- 


stricted colleagues. Usually the 


Prima Donna does develop a heavy 
specialty. With Norris, it’s public 
ownership; with Borah, it’s foreign 
policy; with Glass, it’s the state of 
the Treasury. Statesmanship prob- 
ably reaches its fullest flower in the 
bloom of the Prima Donna. 

But this does not mean to say that 
the Empire Builders have not pro- 
duced their share of strong men who 
have influenced the destiny of the 
country for better or worse. There 
have been many times in our coun- 
try’s history when the Empire Build- 
ers in Congress actually got things 
done while the Prima Donnas fu- 
tilely talked in the Senate chamber. 
Prima Donnas usually make good 
speeches and good copy, but it’s the 
“ayes” and “nays” that pay off on 
Capitol Hill. 

|Epitor’s NoTEeE: Before leaving 
early this month for a short vacation 
abroad, Mr. Welch, TELEPHONY’S 
Washington correspondent, prepared 
several articles for publication dur- 
ing his absence. He also expects t 
send one article from abroad. His 
regular comments on current Wash- 
ington happenings will be resumed 
about the middle of May. 


Observe Mother’s Day 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Associaticn, 


MOTHER’S DAY is an 
annual observance 
throughout the world. 
Series No. 327 


N THE SECOND Sunday in 
() May, people all over the civ- 
ilized world pause to pay trib- 
ute to their own Mother, to the 
mothers of their friends and of the 
nation. Mother’s Day is observed 
not only in the countries where Eng- 
lish is spoken but also in other civ- 
ilized lands of divers customs and 
languages. The day is given official 
recognition by England and her col- 
oniies; and the mothers of the race 
are honored throughout the world. 
Our neighboring states in South 
America give general recognition to 
this day and to the sentiment in- 
spired and cultivated by its observ- 
ance. The government of Brazil 
gives to this day its annual recog- 
nition through official proclamation. 
Our immediate southern neighbor, 
Mexico, recognizes the day by pay- 
ing beautiful tribute to the mothers 
of the country. It is said that on 
this day in Mexico the thatched 
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Springfield, Ill 


adobe huts, as well as the most pre- 
tentious palaces, are decorated with 
flowers in tender and loving remem- 
brance of the mothers of the land, 
living or dead. 

The observance of the day has 
spread among the races of Africa 
and Asia, as well as to the inhab- 
itants of the islands of the sea. In 
our own country and in all its pos- 
sessions, the day is recognized not 
only by official proclamation and ap- 
peal but by an observance marked by 
the tenderest sentiment. 

The idea of setting aside a special 
day for mothers was conceived and 
founded by Miss Anna M. Jarvis, a 
native of West Virginia, over a quar- 
ter of a century ago. This splendid 
and devoted woman may have 
dreamed of the time when this day 
would be universally observed, but 
it is doubtful that even she ever vis- 
ualized the appeal that this day 
makes to human emotions. 

The world-wide slogan of the day 
is: “Write home.” This is a com- 
mand as well as an appeal to the 
sons and daughters who have wan- 
dered afar. No record is possible of 
the joy and gladness that have been 
brought into aching or lonely hearts 





because of compliance with this ap- 

peal. Year after year, on Mothe>’s 

Day, letters, telegrams, telephoue 

calls, and gifts from distant lands 

come to cheer and encourage aged, 
lonely mothers whose sons and 

daughters are no longer beneath t 

family rooftree. 

The idea of Mother’s Day is 
founded upon what is perhaps the 
greatest factor in human happiness 
—sentiment. Sentiment expressiig 
that intangible, indescribable emo- 
tion that grips our hearts, sways 
our minds and brings a mist to our 
eyes. Sentiment that causes us to 
forget for a brief space our present 
individual strivings and ambitions, 
our joys and sorrows, our hopes a 
aspirations. Sentiment which tak: 
us back to walk again in memory 
with the mother of our childhood 

To many of us there is left only 
the memory of Mother. But that 
memory is not a sad one; it is 
a wonderful treasure to have and t 
hold forever. To those who are st 
blessed with a living mother’s pres 
ence, it is well to remember that 
some day they too will have only 
memory. Therefore, they should 
guard and treasure and keep with 
loving care that dear presence whi 
some day will vanish. 

To no one has been given the priv- 
ilege of expressing a fitting tribute 
to the mothers of men, although 
Whistler’s painting of his mother is 
famous. Words are inadequate, song, 
story or painting is feeble. This is 
understandable because the most 
wonderful of all God’s creations is 
“Mothe 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. When a report of “NC” is re- 
ceived from an intermediate of- 
fice and circuit is held, how soon 
should we “AG” the call order? 
On a person-to-person call, the 
called station reported that there 
was a conference in session and 
could not leave to find out if the 
called party was there. The call- 
ing party canceled the call. 
Should a report charge be made? 
3. If there is a person-to-person call 

for a party at a tributary office 
and the toll center tries to locate 
him at office and residence, with- 
out success, should the tributary 
operator locate him without tell- 
ing toll center operator? Some- 
times the calling party does not 
wish to talk to him at any other 
place. 

4. How can tributary operators 
speed up their customer’s toll 
service? 

5. Why is it necessary to clear toll 
circuits? 

The answers to these traffic ques 
tions are on page 37. 
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Iowans Still Like The 
Telephone Business 


JUSTIFY THE position of your company in your com- 
munity—a service for others—was urged at the 
recent convention of the lowa Independent Telephone 
Association. Foremost among problems facing Iowa 
telephone people, as in some other sections of the 
country, is the REA situation. Other problems include 
the increasing tax burden and requiring of more and 
more reports to regulatory and governmental bodies 


¢ JE ARE STILL GLAD that 
W we are in the telephone 
business; we believe that 

still is one of the finest businesses 
the world, maybe not always the 
st profitable. ... It is up to us all 
put our plants in order, go out 
| get the business that is waiting 
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us, do a better job of operating 
in we have ever done before, and 
tify that fine position we hold in 

community—« service for oth- 
With these words concluding a 

address at the 43rd annual con- 
tion of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, held in Des 
Moines at the Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, April 12, 13 and 14, President 
A. J. Adams, of Chariton, expressed 
aim of telephone men and women 
throughout the nation. There have 
always been problems to face in the 
telephone industry, and there always 
| be, but the spirit of service is 
never forgotten. 

\ severe sleet storm the week be- 
fore the convention created emer- 
gencies and prevented a number of 
telephone men from attending this 
year’s convention who had planned 
on being present. Up to that time 
the officers of the Iowa association 
had expected a record crowd. 

The banquet held on Wednesday 

ning, April 13, was followed by 

plendid floor show put on by 
Dutch Schmidt. Tables were then 
ired away for dancing until a late 
ir by the many telephone people 
sent with their guests. 
Officers were re-elected as follows: 
esident, A. J. Adams, Chariton; 
e-president, R. A. Phillips, Sioux 
City; vice-president, G. E. Atkinson, 

eston, and_ secretary - treasurer, 

has. C. Deering, Des Moines. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
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The REA situation in lowa caused many mu- 
tual and small companies to join the state 
association during the year, reported Presi- 
dent A. J. ADAMS, in his annual address. 
He urged the lowa telephone people to jus- 
tify their position in their community of "a 
service for others." He was re-elected. 


term are: A. J. Adams of Chariton, 
H. B. Melick of West Liberty, T. J. 
Griffith of Fort Dodge, C. W. Quil- 
len of Mt. Pleasant and W. H. Dau- 
bendiek of Remsen. S. C. Dows, of 
Cedar Rapids, was elected to the 
vacancy created by the death of J. 
M. Mitchell, the term to expire in 
1940. 

Secretary Reports on 

Association’s Condition 

The opening convention session 
was called to order Tuesday after- 
noon, April 12, by President Adams. 
The secretary, Chas. C. Deering, 
presented a review of the associa- 
tion’s activities and reported the as- 
sociation to be in good financial con- 
dition. 


The secretary reported that the 
membership of the association is 170 
with a few delinquents. He stated 
that 35 companies had joined the 
association within the last year, 
most of them coming into the asso- 
ciation because of REA problems. 

The secretary referred to the bills 
in Congress (S3458 and HR9548) 
proposing an amendment to the 
REA Act. They provide, in effect, 
that electric cooperatives must so 
construct their lines as not to in- 
terfere with paralleling telephone 
lines; or, in case interference re- 
sults, that the electric companies 
shall pay the expense of remedying 
this interference. 

Mr. Deering urged all telephone 
companies to write the lowa Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and ask 
them to support these two meas- 
ures. He also suggested that the 
resolution committee bring in a reso- 
lution to the same effect. 

The secretary reported that the 
Iowa State Commerce Commission 
(formerly the railroad commission), 
on April 5 adopted a resolution urg- 
ing Iowa Senators and Representa- 
tives to support the Sheppard and 
Sander bills and had sent this reso- 
lution to each Iowa Senator and 
Congressman. He reported that the 
letter of transmittal gave briefly the 
history of this problem in Iowa. 

In accordance with the usual cus- 
tom of the association, a series of 
district meetings was held in the 
fall of 1937. There were 14 of these 
meetings, with a total registration 
of 418 women and 316 men. 

Mr. Deering stated that under the 
Iowa law the assessed valuation of 
telephone property was spread into 
the taxing districts on the average 
value per pole line mile. In an ef- 
fort to get these assessments spread 
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into the taxing districts on a wire 
mile basis, it was stated that the 
attorney general of the state had 
been asked for an opinion, inter- 
preting the present statute which 
provides that these assessments shall 
be spread on a basis “per mile of 
line.” 


The secretary commented that in 
telephone language “a mile of line” 
meant a mile of pole line; that a 
reading of the statute quite clearly 
led one to believe that this was 
the intent of the law. He de- 
clared that a change in the spread 
from the “per pole line mile basis to 
the mile of wire line basis would 
make a very great difference in the 
spread of assessment to the taxing 
districts.” He stated that he had 
little doubt the present attorney gen- 
eral would rule on this question just 
as his predecessor had done. 

It was recalled that the 1937 con- 
vention was held during the legis- 
lative session at which session sev- 
eral bills of importance to the tele- 
phone industry had been introduced; 
that a report on the progress of 
these bills had been made in circu- 
lars sent to member companies and 
that the session adjourned with the 
passage of no legislation of serious 
import to the industry. 


President Adams 
Gives Annual Address 

Upon the conclusion of Secretary 
Deering’s report, President A. J. 
Adams, of Chariton, delivered his 
annual address. This 43rd meeting 
of the state association marks an- 
other yearly milestone, Mr. Adams 
stated, and “‘no words could express 
better the justification of the exist- 
ence of our association than this 
long period of continued service.” 

The speaker mentioned meetings 
held during the year by the board 
of directors and by the executive 
committee. 

The board, in conjunction with the 
association secretary and the toll 
committee, resumed study during 
the year of a new toll contract with 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., which was begun in 1936. The 
agreement reached was retroactive 
as of August 31, 1936, and the addi- 
tional revenue or increase to the 
Independent companies was approxi- 
mately $91,000 per year. 

Mr. Adams then discussed the 
Iowa controversy with the federal 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. The action of Administrator 
Carmody in discarding the agree- 
ment of his predecessor is a direct 
threat to the security of the 
grounded telephone lines and con- 
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trary to the order of the state com- 
mission. 

Mr. Deering went to Washington 
with representatives of several other 
state associations to discuss the mat- 
ter with REA officials but the inter- 
view was unsatisfactory. A _hear- 
ing was held in Des Moines before 
the state commission last August 3 
to consider the cooperatives’ peti- 
tion asking the commission to re- 
scind its 1916 rule, which gave pro- 
tection to the grounded telephone 
line against electrical interference. 

On November 2 the Iowa commis- 
sion handed down its decision, hold- 





CHAS. C. DEERING, secretary-treasurer of 

the lowa Independent Telephone Association, 

Des Moines, makes his annual report at the 
recent annual convention. 


ing that the electric companies must 
pay for the material necessary for 
metallicizing the telephone lines 
within the limits of the parallel, the 
telephone company to pay for the 
labor. 

“This was a great victory for us,” 
said Mr. Adams, “and it cost the 
association a considerable sum of 
money. This was a case of deep 
concern to all telephone companies 
in the state, and more especially to 
the smaller companies which operate 
almost exclusively grounded lines. 
They were in no shape to take up 
this fight alone, and there again is 
demonstrated the value of the asso- 
ciation. 





“Several of the mutual and small 
companies acknowledged this need 
and joined our association. We wel- 
come them to the association, with 
the assurance that the secretary’s 
office is always open to talk over 
your problems.” 

The association also renders a 
service by keeping a watchful cye 
on the tax situation, stated Mr 
Adams, and the coming year will 
bring up more problems. “Don’t 
forget that the huge debt being ac- 
quired by the different governmen- 
tal bodies will have to be paid,” he 
declared, “and unless we are pre- 
pared to defend ourselves through a 
cooperative effort, we will no doubt 
have an unjust portion of this debt 
thrust upon us.” 

In closing, Mr. Adams paid trib- 
ute to various members on the board 
of directors for their faithful at- 
tendance at meetings and untiring 
service, and expressed appreciation 
to the officers of the association for 
their splendid cooperation and sup- 
port in the past. 

“We are still glad that we are in 
the telephone business, we believe 
that it still is one of the finest busi- 
nesses in the world, maybe not al- 
ways the most profitable,” he said 
in closing. “We are firm in the be- 
lief that we are well on the road to 
recovery, and it is up to us all to 
put our plants in order, go out and 
get the business that is waiting for 
us, do a better job of operating than 
we have ever done before, and jus- 
tify that fine position we hold in our 
community—a service for others.” 


The Increasing 
Burden of Taxation 


Louis Cook, formerly a member 
of the Iowa Board of Assessment 
and Review, gave a talk emphasiz- 
ing the tremendously increasing 
burden of taxation. In the course of 
his remarks, he stated that about 70 
counties in the state in the years of 
1934, 1935 and 1936 had failed to 
observe a law enacted in 1933 re- 
quiring certain tax-levying bodies to 
take into account the tax receipts 
from moneys and credits when fix- 
ing their levies. 

He stated that in those counties 
taxpayers could recover certain 
taxes illegally collected and that the 
amounts in the case of large tax- 
payers were of such size as to make 
it worthwhile to collect these re- 
tunds. 

President Adams then named the 
directors whose terms expire and 
stated that Vice-president J. M. 
Shea had left the telephone business. 
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He directed attention to the vacancy 
on the board caused by the death of 
Mitchell, whose term would 
have expired in 1940, and appointed 
the following to the nominating com- 
mittee: 

‘hairman, R. A. Phillips of Sioux 
City, C. A. Farrington of Center- 
ville, and G. E. Atkinson of Creston. 

[The Tuesday afternoon session 
closed with the showing of moving 
pictures taken by W. H. Daubendiek 
during trips in this country. 

The Telephone Business; 

Inductive Interference 

The Wednesday morning session, 
April 13, was called to order by 
President Adams who introduced R. 
A. Phillips, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Central Electric 
& Telephone Co., of Sioux City. He 
gave a fine address on the subject, 


“Simple Arithmetic and the Tele- 
phone Business.” 
“There seems to be very little 


simple arithmetic left in the tele- 
phone or any other utility business,” 
said Mr. Phillips. “I was recently 
advised by our accounting depart- 
ment that we are making over 700 
reports annually to regulatory and 
other governmental bodies. Any of 
these reports are far from simple as, 
everyone knows who, for example, 
works with even an income tax 
blank each spring. About the time 
that we get fairly well acquainted 
with certain ‘values’ of our property 

we are faced with adjusting 
ourselves to a new one.” 

Mr. Phillips’ excellent address will 
be published in full in a future issue 

TELEPHONY. 

“National Affairs’ was the sub- 

of a talk by Louis Pitcher, of 
Chicago. executive vice-president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association who discussed 
various matters of general interest. 
He expressed the desire of the na- 
tional association to be of assistance 
at any time to the state associations 
and their members. 

The last speaker on the morning 
program was Ear] E. Harper, presi- 
dent of Simpson College, Indianola, 
who gave an intensely interesting 
and informative address on the sub- 

t, “America in a World Over- 
shadowed by Tyranny.” 

[he president then called upon the 
nominating committee for its re- 
port. Chairman Phillips read the 
names of suggested nominees. There 

ng no other nominations, those 
Suggested were elected. Their names 

ve already been given. 
\t the afternoon session Doctor 
0. R. Sweeney, chairman of the 
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Greater Iowa Commission, Ames, 
and an industrial chemist of promi- 
nence, talked on “The Effect of Seg- 
regation of Population on the Peo- 
ples of the World.” His address was 
very interesting as well as instruc- 
tive. Dr. Sweeney went far back 
into history to point out that gov- 
ernments and civilizations, one after 
another have failed as the majority 


Pyle said that he was constantly 


urging the establishment of rural 
fire-fighting districts. Then with 
fire-fighting equipment and_ tele- 


phone service to promptly summon 
help, a very material reduction in 
farm fire losses can be expected. 
The final speaker of the afternoon 
session was Mrs. Elizabeth Timper- 
ly, of Des Moines, who recently re- 





These telephone people attending the lowa convention are being properly “tagged” with 
their name badges at the registration desk as Camerman Ray Blain "shot" them. 


of their population concentrated in 
large cities. 

The speaker went into some de- 
tail as to the reasons for this and 
called attention to the growth of 
many of our larger cities and to a 
discernible tendency now in this 
country to counteract this movement 
by the building of factories and in- 
dustrial plants in more. widely- 
scattered areas. 

B. C. Burden of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
spoke on the subject, “Inductive In- 
terference and Protection Problems 
in Connection with Rural Power Sys- 
tems.” He talked principally about 
the protection end of the problem. 
He had mounted different types of 
protection apparatus for telephone 
systems, and gave demonstrations of 
the effect and results of power sys- 
tem conflicts. 

J. Vincent Pyie, state fire mar- 
shal, talked on his favorite subject, 
“Fire Protection.” He praised tele- 
phone service as being a tremen- 
dously important factor in keeping 
down fire losses in city and coun- 
try. He pointed out that the average 
farm dwelling fire loss in Iowa last 
year (and the same has been true 
every year for a long period of time) 
was ten times the amount of the 
average town dwelling fire loss. Mr. 


turned from China. She is the wife 
of a newspaper correspondent, whose 
home has long been in China, and 
who has a wide acquaintance with 
Chinese officials and Chinese people. 
Mrs. Timperly was formerly Eng- 
lish secretary to the Chinese Min- 
ister of Railroads. Her talk was of 
great interest to those who heard 
her. 


Toll Compensation 
To the Independents 


On April 14, at the final conven- 
“Toll Compensation” 
was the subject of an excellent talk 
by Mary Fagan, of Casey, attorney 
for the West Iowa Telephone Co. 
She put up a plea for larger com- 
pensation to the Independent com- 
panies for handling the toll busi- 
ness. Toll collection losses are large, 
she stated, and can not be absorbed 
by the Independent companies with 
their present compensation schedule. 


tion session, 


Miss Fagan was followed by W. 
H. Daubendiek, of Remsen, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the West lowa 
Telephone Co., who made a lengthy 
talk on “The Inadequacy of the 
Compensation Paid by the Bell 
Company to the Independents.” 

The open-forum session was con- 
ducted by L. D. Meyers, superin- 
tendent of the Boyer Valley Tele- 
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Our extensive supply business has not "just 
grown" haphazardly—it has been built up by go- 
ing after—and selling—the “toughest” buyers 
in the industry. We felt that if we could perfect 
a modern service based on convenience and 
fast action, and including the essentials of bet- 
ter quality and lower prices, it would be eagerly 
received by the trade. 

Results have proved this reasoning sound. 
The success of our modern service idea has 
shown that business will invariably follow the path 


to better values. Our rapidly growing list of 


regular customers bears testimony to the worth 
" ° " ° 
of our "five-point" service plan. 
Here are its essentials: |. Four large, complete- 
warehouses; 


ly-stocked, conveniently-located 


2. Only experienced telephone men handle your 


order; 3. Fast, rush service in every case and 


elimination of red tape; 4. Highest quality, stand- 
ard products, even down to the smallest items; 
5. Rock bottom prices, made possible by our 
large purchasing power. 

We'd like to show you the many ways this 
plan will work to your advantage. May we hear 
from you when you next order? 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF _ TELEPHONE, 


SIGNALING AND 


COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LIMITED 








phone Co., of Woodbine. A _ wide 
variety of subjects were discussed, 
among them being the use of high 
tensile strength wire, the use of 
double tube sleeves and single tube 
sleeves. 

REA problems were discussed at 
great length. It was pointed out 
that in many of the contracts sub- 
mitted by electric cooperatives for 
the payment of the expense of mov- 
ing telephone lines to clear right of 
way, there appeared very objection- 
able forms of releases. 

The secretary of the association 
and others declared there was no 
reason or excuse for their appear- 
ing in a contract which presumably 
was designed to cover only moving 
expense. All telephone companies 
were urged to refuse to sign any 
contract which contained these ob- 
jectionable releases. 

It was pointed out that there are 


many instances of substandard con- 
struction in the state; that the kind 
of substandard construction now re- 
ferred to, and that is of most con- 
cern to the telephone companies, is 
insufficient clearance at crossings 
and inadequate guying. Companies 
were urged to check for all cross 
clearances and on guying at points 
near where conflict may occur. 

The resolution committee reported, 
aside from the resolutions of usual 
character, a resolution favoring the 
passage of the Sheppard and San- 
ders bills in Congress, which pro- 
pose to amend the REA Act so that 
expenses of eliminating inductive in- 
terference on grounded telephone 
lines will be shared by the REA co- 
operatives and the telephone com- 
panies. 

The report of the traffic confer- 
ences will be published in next 
week’s issue of TELEPHONY. 


Plan Federal Transportation and 
Communications Department 


REATION of a new government 

department to administer all fed- 

eral laws dealing with the gi- 
gantic transportation and communica- 
tion industries is being given active 
consideration by members of the House 
interstate and foreign commeice com- 
mittee, according to George B. Bryant 
in an article in the Wall Street Journal 
of April 23. 

The proposal is said to have the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt and to 
fit in with the suggestions made by him 
in his recent message to Congress on 
railroad problems. 

To prepare a definite program for re- 
organization, coordination and consoli- 
dation of agencies and bureaus now ex- 
ercising functions dealing with trans- 
portation and communication, a select 
committee, composed of members of the 
House interstate and foreign commerce 
committee, has been proposed in a reso- 
lution drafted by Representative Bul- 
winkle (Dem., N. C.), a member of the 
committee. 

Anticipating that a department of 
transportation and communication may 
be created by the next session of Con- 
gress, which convenes in January, 1939, 
the interstate commerce committee has 
revamped the pending bill creating a 
Civil Aeronautics Authority so that this 
agency could be transferred to the new 
department with a minimum of diffi- 
culty. This action, taken by the com- 
mittee in executive session, is the first 
positive step toward execution of the 
plan for the new department. 
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In revamping the proposed Civil 
Authority, which would 
regulate air commerce in much the 
same manner that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now regulates rail- 


Aeronautics 


roads and motor carriers, the commit- 
tee provided for the office of an admin- 
istrator, who would be in charge of the 
administrative and executive functions 
of the agency. The administrator would 
be resvonsible to and removable by the 
President. 

The quasi-judicial and legislative 
functions of the authority would be car- 
ried out by a board of three, responsible 
to and removable by Congress. In the 
exercise of duties, this board would not 
be responsible to the President in any 
way. A fifth official, in the top rank of 
the agency, would be a director of air 
safety, who would be responsible to 
Congress and removable by Congress. 

This set-up was substituted for the 
provision in the original bill, recom- 
mended by the inter-departmental com- 
mittee on civil aviation, for an author- 
ity of five members, who would be 
responsible to the President for execu- 
tive and administrative duties and 
independent of the Chief Executive in 
the exercise of 
functions. 


their quasi-judicial 

As tentatively outlined by its spon- 
sors, the new department of transporta- 
tion and communication, while headed 
by a regular cabinet officer, would pre- 
serve the independence now granted the 
ICC, for instance, the exercise of quasi- 
legislative and judicial duties. In gen- 


eral, the department would be broken 
down into five major bureaus, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Regulation of railroads; (2) reg- 
ulation of motor buses; (3) regulation 
of water carriers; (4) regulation of air 
transportation; and (5) regulation of 
communications. 

Each of these major  subdivisior 
would be headed by assistant secre 
taries. With the secretary, they would 
take care of executive and administr: 
tive functions. 
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The quasi-legislative and _ judicial 
functions involved in transportation 
regulation would be placed in the hands 
of a board or commission which, while 
within the department, would be re- 
sponsible to Congress. A similar board 
or commission, but on a smaller scale, 
probably would be set up to handle reg- 
ulation of the communications industry. 

The revision of the aviation bill has 
been carried out so that this agency 
would fit into the structure of the new 
department, if and when it is created. 

In another amendment, which recog- 
nizes the close connection between the 
various divisions of the transportation 
industry, the committee provided that 
a joint board, representing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
civil aeronautics authority, may con- 
sider matters relating to through serv- 
ice and joint rates involving air carriers 
and rail carriers. 

Under this amendment, air carriers 
“may establish reasonable through serv- 
ice and joint rates, fares, and charges 
with common e¢arriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act or the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935.” 

Sponsors of the plan for creation of 
the new department contend that such 
action would greatly curtail federal ex- 
penditures in connection with regula- 
tion of transportation and communica- 
tions, as well as simplify Federal activi- 
ties which are now exercised by eight 
Federal bureaus, agencies and indepen- 
dent commissions. 


vv 
Transatlantic Telephone 


Used in Retaking Movie 

For three lines of dialog in a new 
picture, Carole Lombard and Fernand 
Gravet played a scene 6,000 miles apart. 
Miss Lombard was on one end of a tele- 
phone circuit in her Bel-air home, Hol- 
lywood, Calif.; Gravet was on the other 
end in Paris. Producer Mervyn Le Roy 
was presented with a $1,100 telephone 
bill March 7, but he regarded himself 
as economical. 

The film censors had cut out an ar- 
dent conversation passage and it would 
have cost Producer Le Roy more than 
the telephone charge if he had brought 
Gravet back from Paris for a retake. 
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A.T.&T.Stockholders Denounce JCC Tactics 


\ TOCKHOLDERS of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at their 
annual meeting in New York City, 

April 20, threw their full support be- 
hind the management and policies of 
the organization in its conflict with the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and denounced the recent “one-man” re- 
port by Paul A. Walker of the commis- 
sion. 

More than 400 shareholders filled 
every available seat in the auditorium 
at 195 Broadway and even crowded the 
aisles and entrances. Listening intent- 
ly to President Walter S. Gifford who 
assailed the FCC investigation as one, 
“not of impartial investigators but of 
partisans and prosecutors,” the stock- 
holders turned the meeting into protest 
of “unfair and impartial governmen- 
tal encroachment.” 

The highlights of Mr. Gifford’s ad- 
dress brought bursts of applause—par- 
ticularly when he defended the policies 
of the company and flayed the FCC 
investigation. He declared its findings 
“neither accurate nor comprehensive.” 

He told stockholders, in answer to a 
question as to the public reaction to 
the “one man” report, that the com- 
pany had received “over 150 editorials 
and about 95 per cent are favorable to 
the company.” 

The stockholders first approved a 
resolution condemning the FCC report 
and the “attitude ex- 
pressed in the report” and then unani- 


commission’s 


mously voted in favor of a resolution 
offered by a _ stockholder protesting 
against the manner in which the com- 
mission conducted its investigation. 

The latter resolution also took excep- 
tion to the “assumption” by the FCC 
that it was its investigation that was 
responsible for the recent lowering of 
rates by the system’s properties and 
improvement of its services. 

Commenting on the 25 per cent rate 
reduction recommended by the Walker 
report, Mr. Gifford said, in answering a 
query, that on its present rate of opera- 
tions and earnings, if such reduction 
were imposed, “there would be prac- 
tically no earnings.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gifford’s 
remarks the shareholders cheered. Fol- 
lowing this, they submitted comments 
and questions from the floor and gave 
vent to their feelings on the FCC in- 
vestigation. A stockholder, who identi- 
fied himself as J. Newcomb Blackman, 
called for the organization of a “de- 
fense committee” of A. T. & T. share- 
holders to put an end to the “unwar- 
ranted interference and encroachments 

politicians” on their rights as both 
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security holders and American citizens. 

The stockholders, more than half of 
whom were women, strongly supported 
Mr. Blackman, who declared that he 
was just a “small business man” and 
an investor in A. T. & T. for over 25 
years. Reading from the Topics in 
Wall Street in the financial news sec- 
tion of The New York Times of April 
2, Mr. Blackman remarked that it had 
been commented that “financial circles 
were prone to describe the method util- 
ized in delivering the report as a ‘trial 
balloon’ to gauge public reaction to the 
far-reaching proposals incorporated in 
the (Mr. Walker’s) report.” 


Must Company Stockholders 
Tolerate “Trial Balloons”? 

Demanding that stockholders swing 
into action against any more “trial 
balloons,” Mr. Blackman shouted: “Have 
we got to commit a murder to get a 
fair trial?” He said he would welcome 
any support other shareholders might 
be willing to offer in an attempt to 
“combat any further nonsense of this 
FCC nature.” 

He said that The New York Times 
had stated that, since January 1 A. T. 
& T. had lost approximately $593,000,- 
000 in market value up to the time of 
the publication of the FCC report. 
“How can business, both big and little, 
continue to function normally in view 
of such circumstances?” he asked. 

Consuming about 20 minutes at a 
rapid-fire pace, Mr. Blackman con- 
cluded his remarks with the question: 
“Do you think we were given a fair 
deal in that Federal Communications 
Commission investigation?” There was 
a resounding “No!” and then the share- 
holders tendered Mr. Blackman an ova- 





tion equaling that previously given to 
Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Gifford in his comments pointed 
out that he had welcomed an investiga- 
tion of the company by the FCC. 

“Of course,” he said, “I assumed that 
in any investigation by properly con- 
stituted authorities we would have full 
opportunity to place before them all of 
the facts as to the manner in which 
our business is conducted. When the 
hearings began, however, we found that 
they were to be, for the time being at 
least, on an ex parte basis; that is, we 
were not to be permitted to cross- 
examine or to present evidence of our 
own. 

“After more than a year of hearings, 
during which we made repeated pro- 
tests against this unfair procedure, the 
commission ruled at the conclusion of 
the last hearing June 30, 1937, that we 


were not to be allowed to cross-examine 
or present our own case at all. 

The result has been that the investi- 
gators’ reports and testimony are in 
large part, incorrect and misleading. 
The investigators in attempted support 
of unfair or erroneous assertions em- 
ployed selected facts while ignoring 
other and controlling facts; they im- 
parted to tentative office memoranda, 
prepared for purposes of preliminary 
study or discussion, the authority of 
final declarations of company policy; 
they related documents to circumstances 
other than those under which they were 
prepared or used or to which they were 
addressed; they drew and stated utterly 
unwarranted inferences and professed 
and urged illogical and unfair con- 
clusions. 

After we had been finally told we 
would not be allowed to cross-examine 
or present our own evidence in the 
hearings, we prepared statements point- 
ing out serious and important errors 
affecting most of the reports and testi- 
mony of the investigators, but the com- 
mission would not allow them to be 
made part of the record. 

The Congressional resolution called 
upon the commission to procure ac- 
curate and comprehensive information 
The record of the 
investigation is a record, not of im- 
partial investigators but of partisans 
and prosecutors. The information as- 


about our business. 


sembled is neither accurate nor compre- 
hensive. It is disappointing that so 
much time and money could not have 
been expended more constructively.” 
Mr. Gifford concluded by pointing out 
that the report was written by one of 
the members of the FCC and has been 
before the full 
membership for consideration. “We 
may expect that in due course the com- 
mission will submit its report to 


placed commission 


Congress.” 

The company’s current tax bill does 
not include levies imposed by law upon 
users of telephone service, Mr. Gifford 
stated. The federal tax alone on toll 
messages and other services amounted 
in 1937 to over $16,000,000, he said. 
This was equal to about 9 per cent of 
the business to which it applied. The 
current tax bill of $145,000,000 annually 
is about $60,000,000 larger than in 
1930, he said. 

The company does not contemplate 
financing either through stocks or bonds 
at this time, he revealed. “There is no 
need for additional money for business 
under present conditions which would 
necessitate financing in the near 
future,” he said. 
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Expanding Power Projects 
Trouble Nebraska Telephone Men 


By H. T. DOBBINS 


HOW TO HANDLE operating and financial 
problems caused by expanding construction of 
power companies whose lines parallel many 
telephone lines, threatening to impair service; 
how to regain rural telephones; taxation, and 
new trends in construction work were main 
topics at Nebraska convention held last week 


y HILE a number of members 
\ were unable to attend the 
39th annual convention of 
the Nebraska Telephone association, 
held at Omaha April 19 and 20, by 
reason of the fact that they had not 
yet completed rehabilitation of their 
plants following the destructive 
sleet storm earlier in the month, 
sessions were well attended. At the 
banquet that closed the convention 
225 were present, which represents 
an average attendance. 

Prime topics of interest included 
handling of operating and financial 
problems arising out of the contin- 
ually-expanding construction pro- 
gram of public and private power 
companies which, by reason of the 
many parallels with telephone com- 
panies’ lines, are threatening to 
make impossible the continuance of 
grounded lines; methods of recap- 
turing lost rural telephones and 
matters of taxation. The well-bal- 
anced program, which also included 
a detailed story of new trends in 
construction work, held the interest 
of members at all three sessions. 

A resolution was adopted express- 
ing the sense of the convention 
that the proposed uniform system 
of accounts by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for Class 
C telephone companies imposes an 
unnecessary, complicated, burden- 
some and expensive system of ac- 
counts on small companies and that 
the results obtained will be far from 
commensurate with the burdens 
imposed. 

The convention went on record as 
favoring the passage of Senate Bill 
3456 and House Bill 9458, now be- 
fore Congress, and urged upon Ne- 
braska senators and representatives 
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In order to recapture rural telephones lost 
because of the depression and drouth, tele- 
phone managers should interest themselves in 


the farmer's problems, declared President 

D. E. McGREGOR in his annual address at 

the Nebraska convention. He was again 
elected to office. 


that they support these measures, to 
the end that rural telephone service 
in the state at reasonable rates be 
not impaired and rendered impos- 
sible of continuance. A copy is to 
be sent to each senator and con- 
gressman who is a member of the 
committee now having these bills 
under consideration. 

These bills are intended to over- 
turn the present policy of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, 
which has refused to pay any part 
of the expense of metallicizing tele- 


phone lines where necessary to 
eliminate inductive interference 
from grounded electric transmission 
lines. The bills will require this ex- 
pense to be borne by the public 
power project which causes this in- 
terference. 

The resolution points out that 
under the conditions named good 
service is impossible over grounded 
telephone lines, and that metalliciz- 
ing them is the only satisfactory so- 
lution of a problem created entirely 
by federal activities. 

Another resolution introduced at 
the request of President McGregor 
also found favor. It recognized the 
fundamental place of agriculture in 
the structure of general prosperity, 
and complimented the farmers for 
their courage, adaptability and per- 
severance in continuing their efforts 
to solve their various problems. It 
pledged the support of telephone in- 
terests in their program for chang- 
ing conditions, and expressed their 
interest and concern in a situation 
which can be aided by mutual help- 
fulness. 

Other resolutions adopted ex- 
pressed appreciation “to the officers 
and directors of this association for 
the excellent manner in which the 
affairs of the organization are being 
conducted, and we urge all members 
to continue their interest and activ- 
ity in the association,” thanked the 
equipment manufacturers for their 
cooperation in establishing exhibit 
rooms with representatives present, 
and the various agencies that aided 
in rounding out the convention’s ac- 
tivities. A special resolution read: 
“That a hearty vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to H. T. Dobbins, represent- 
ative of TELEPHONY, for so efficiently 
reporting our conventions for so 
many years.” 


Problems Arising From 
Paralleling Electric Lines 


In his opening address President 
McGregor stressed the fact that 
with so many rural electrification 
lines being constructed the tele- 
phone companies must themselves 
handle the problems of operation 
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anc finance thus created. He said 
that there was every prospect that 
the federal government would rec- 
ognize the obligation to mutuals to 
see that the cost of metallicizing 
grounded lines be borne by it. In- 
stead of fighting this new construc- 
tion, the telephone companies 
should get acquainted with the 
problems of the districts as they are 
organized and work with them. 

So far as recapturing the rural 
telephones lost by reason of depres- 
sion and drouth is concerned, tele- 
phone managements should interest 
themselves in the farmer’s prob- 
lems, attend their meetings, become 
familiar with the farmer’s position, 
and render all the aid and counsel 
they can. He said that one way 
would be to aid the farmers in in- 
creasing their incomes. 

With corn crops a failure in the 
state for several years the experts 
agricultural college have 
sought ways and means to develop 


at the 


more certain forage crops. Presi- 
dent McGregor spoke of the popu- 
larity with which sorghum planting 


has met with farmers, and told of 
the efforts of his company, by sup- 
plying seed, to thus aid in greater 
permanency of income for rural pa- 
trons. 

He said the condition was not 
eless, and that cooperation 
would help in bettering the situa- 


tio The farmers realize that a 
telephone company is put to added 
expense, such as metallicizing and 
moving lines, in order that elec- 
tricity may be made available to 
them and highways bettered, and 
that the companies must be com- 


pensated in one way or another. 

Secretary Kloidy reported that 
finances were in a satisfactory con- 
dition; that since the first of the 
year seven new members have been 
added, making the total 103, and 
that during the year two successful 
district meetings were held at Nor- 
folk and Kearney. During the com- 
ing year, with no legislation on 
hand, he expects to visit all tele- 
phone companies. 

Of the 571 bills introduced at the 
last legislative session, eight of 
them affected the telephone indus- 
try directly or indirectly. The fe- 
» labor law, prescribing an 8- 
he day and 48-hour week, and one 
requiring telephone companies to 
p two-tenths of 1 per cent of 
gross revenues for use by the rail- 
way commission in financing their 
regulation, were defeated. Another 
to which no objection was made 
and which passed, related to pro- 
cedure as to hearings and appeals 
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ry 


from the commission. Another cov- 
ered rural fire fighting equipment, 
with reduced insurance rates, and 
was unopposed. 

Two bills covering unemployment 
compensation were introduced. One 
passed with an amendment that the 
secretary supported which makes it 
apply only to employers of eight or 
more persons instead of all em- 
ployers. This exempts small tele- 
phone companies, as passed. 

McGregor Re-Elected 

President of Association 

D. E. McGregor of Gibbon, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Central Tele- 
phone Co. of Gibbon, was re-elected 
president, and George M. Kloidy, 





GEO. M. KLOIDY, of Lincoln, re-elected sec- 
retary of the Nebraska Telephone Association, 
is shown giving his annual report at recent 


convention. No harmful legislation to tele- 

phone companies was passed during the year, 

Mr. Kloidy reported, and the association's 
affairs are in a satisfactory condition. 


secretary. A. B. Clark, general man- 
ager of the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co. of Columbus, suc- 
ceeded B. G. Miller, head of the 
Crete Telephone Co., of Crete as 
vice-president. E. C. Hunt of Blair, 
D. E. McGregor of Gibbon and B. G. 
Miller of Crete were re-elected di- 
rectors for a three-year term. 

The nominating committee was 
composed of Otto Fuerst of Scotts- 
bluff, R. S. Brewster of Lincoln, and 
W. S. Wiles of Palmyra; and the 
resolutions committee, of Otto En- 
erson of Hartington, Emil Volski 
of Stanton and O. G. Stoner of 
Eagle. 

Memoriai services honored two 
members who died during the year, 
Harry Hall of Maywood and J. E. 
Grint of Sargent. Mr. Grint had 
been a member for many years, and 
rarely missed a convention. 

Motion pictures from the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co.’s cabi- 


net of films formed an interesting 
close to the first session. 

Relation Between 

Livestock and Telephones 

D. R. Colby, statistician of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
warned optimists that while timely 
rains may mature a wheat crop and 
possibly a corn crop this year, as in- 
dications now point, farm prosper- 
ity will not return to Nebraska in 
the volume and proportion neces- 
sary to restore business conditions 
until livestock population on the 
farms increases. It is upon the reve- 
nues from cattle and hogs that 
farming prosperity in the Middle 
West has been built up. 

By diagrams he showed the tre- 
mendous losses in livestock on Ne- 
braska farms brought about by en- 
forced sales. In 1934 there were five 
million hogs; in 1938, there are 
1,600,000; it will take from 18 
months to two years to rebuild these 
droves. In 1934 Nebraska had four 
million head of cattle; now the 
number is 2,800,000; it will take 
four to six years to rebuild. 

By diagrams Mr. Colby showed 
how the telephone business, mostly 
in rural areas, fell off proportion- 
ately. Since 1930 more than 50 per 
cent of rural telephones have been 
discontinued, while the drop in 
other services was 10 per cent. Re- 
covery has not been what was ex- 
pected. He illustrated this by dia- 
grams of poles bearing crossarms; 
these numbered 10 in 1930, six in 
1933 and 8 in 1937. 

Northwestern Bell taxes, with 
1930 as the base for 100, are now 
165. Station rentals for two and one- 
half days paid the 1930 taxes; now 
it takes the income of four days. 

Service Marches on 

Despite Difficulties 

During these years of decreasing 
revenues and mounting expenses, 
telephone service steadily improved, 
said Mr. Colby. Better telephone sets 
are now in use. All parts have been 
improved; transmission has 
bettered and noises lessened; mois- 
ture-proof cords now make their use 
by teething babies harmless to serv- 
ice; combination handsets of a supe- 
rior type are now available. 

Toll service has been greatly im- 
proved by various devices and meth- 
ods that provide more flexible, 
quicker and more satisfactory re- 
sults. Operating methods have been 
much changed for the better as per- 
centages show, all directed to cur- 
ing or bettering complained of con- 
ditions. 

In the larger towns personalized 
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area to full automatic working was effected by replac- 
ing the manual switchboard at Kingston with 1900/3000 


lines of Strowger partial secondary line finder equip- 
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as a protection against the prevail- 
ing high humidity. The apparatus 
was re-arranged to operate on a 
universal four-digit numbering 


scheme. 
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service has greatly improved cus- 


tomers’ relations, but the big prob- 
lem is what to do to get the farmer 
back on the line. The Northwestern 
Bell company has used the work- 
for-credit plan, and to clear exist- 
ing accounts, notes have been taken 
and a new credit established for the 
future. 

The farmers’ needs must be stud- 
ied and then met; the special values 
to him of service were emphasized 
and illustrated. The biggest obsta- 
cle is the feeling on the part of the 
farmer that he is not getting what 
he wants, although he may not 
know what he wants. He sees im- 
proved highways, new styled cars, 
radios, better farm machinery—and 
the same old telephone and the same 
old service. 

The saving to the farmer by hav- 
ing telephone service is a fact to be 
emphasized, but not a complete an- 
swer to his wants. This is an era of 
cooperation on the farm; men act in 
greups, what one does others do. 
This state of mind offers a field for 
group work in getting back rural 
telephones. 

On the physical side, Mr. Colby 
suggested: Replace obsolete sets 
with more modern types of instru- 
ments; put in batteries with two- 
year life instead of one; change 
from bridged to divided code ring- 
ing. The Northwestern Bell com- 
pany has carried out such improve- 
ments with good results. 

On the operating side, make pe- 
riodical replacement of batteries 
before they deteriorate to the point 
where transmission is affected; 
make a daily test on each line at the 
farthest station to insure that the 
line is working properly and to de- 
tect trouble; provide emergency fire 
calls to nearby farmers, and trans- 
fer local and incoming toll calls on 
a request basis. 

Mr. Colby detailed one improve- 
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D. R. COLBY, of Omaha, 
statistician of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., 
discussed the subject, 
"Let's Take a Look at the 
Record," at the Nebraska 
convention last week in an 
attempt to disclose where 
a company's money goes. 


ment after another, many of them 
small and comparatively unimpor- 
tant, but all adding up to better, 
more satisfactory and speedier serv- 
ice. Few of these are ever called to 
the attention of the _ subscriber, 
who usually takes improvements for 
granted, but does not realize that, 
when he thinks of the same old tele- 
phone, he is overlooking the many 
improvements in the service which 
make it more dependable and more 
valuable. 


Nationai Independent 
Association Officers Present 


The convention was honored by 
the presence of three officers of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association: President John 
H. Agee, Executive Vice-President 
Louis Pitcher and Secretary Charles 
C. Deering. Mr. Pitcher alone was 
on the program, but the members 
insisted on a few words from Presi- 
dent Agee. 

Mr. Pitcher advised all Indepen- 
dent operators to take notice of the 
Walker report upon the operations 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., to follow its course be- 


A demonstration of the 
"Voice Meter’ by the 
Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. attracted much 
attention at the recent 
Nebraska convention. Three 
lights on the meter re- 
sembled a traffic light. The 
areen light (top) glowed 
when a person talked the 
correct distance from and 
directly into the transmit- 
ter; the amber light came 
on when the position was 
nearly correct, and the red 
light (bottom) flashed 
when the speaker's position 
was too far away from the 
transmitter. Different 
sounds and combinations 
of words produced peculiar 


effects. 
| 





cause every Independent will be af- 
fected if any of its recommenda- 
tions are acted upon. The Bell com- 
pany was told in the report that its 
rates are too high, and that it should 
cut them by reducing expenses, 
That will be the formula later hand- 
ed to the Independents if it works 
in this case. 


He said the Walker report had 


gone too far, especially in assuming 
that the government could manage 
telephone properties better than 





those now in charge—a rather un- 
believable assumption in view of the 
present plight of the railroads 
through excessive regulation, 

The prudent investment theory if 
and when applied is merely the 
guess of the regulatory authority 
and will always be the lowest pos- 
sible value reached under any con- 
sideration. The government will say 
what that investment is and fix 
rates accordingly. It is a tribute to 
the industry as a whole that in spite 
of the unfairness that marked the 
Bell inquiry no scandal or unlawful 
practices were found. 


Criticizes FCC Accounting 
of a Continuing Inventory 


Mr. Pitcher urged united opposi- 
tion to the FCC accounting pro- 
posal of a continuing inventory. it 
is costly to prepare and costly to 
maintain, and “then at the end of 
every 10 years you throw everything 
away and start over again.” An- 
other fantastic notion ccming out of 
Washington consists in a proposal 
to require all pole line companies to 
place warning lights on all poles 
near an airport or airway “or else- 
where.” He said the telephone com- 
panies are trying to have the “or 
elsewhere” cut out of the bill, but 
are willing to agree to the other 
provisions. 

The progress of the wage and 
hour bill through Congress should 
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be watched closely. Its passage is 
not assured but it has powerful 
packing. Mr. Pitcher particularly 
stressed that under its provisions a 
number of rights of employers are 
to be signed away, including the 
right to appeal from decisions of a 
National Labor Relations Board that 
so far has not decided in favor of a 
single employer or corporation. 

While the REA is committed to 
the policy of not giving financial aid 
to telephone companies forced to 
metallicize because of government- 
sponsored rural electrification proj- 
ects, the chances are, he believes, 
that Congress will direct that where 
companies are not operated for a 
profit they should be assisted in 
meeting this expense. Private power 
companies have been helpful in try- 
ing to solve the problem of good 
service with the countryside grid- 
ironed by power lines. 

A number of gadgets are being 
tried out with more or less success, 
but success is dependent upon the 
length of parallels, the speaker 
stated. The best device has been to 
bore a quarter-inch hole a third of 
the way across a telephone receiver 
diaphragm; it reduces the voice cur- 
rents but largely eliminates noise. 

Various services and policies of 
the association were outlined by Mr. 
Pitcher, and members were urged to 
make full use of its facilities at 
Washington for aiding the industry 
in every respect. 

New Outside Plant 

Construction Trends 

Great interest was shown in a 
paper by Grover C. Johnson, outside 
plant engineer of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. For years Mr. 
Johnson’s work has been related to 
problems of design, construction and 
laintenance of outside plant, and 
he detailed some of the new ideas 
and practices in use which are de- 
signed to hold down costs while giv- 
ing broader and better service. 

In the exchange cable plant the 
increased use of buried cable is the 
most important item. Experiment 
and experience have resulted in de- 
veloping cable of construction and 
treatment that meets the hazard of 
underground construction, but the 
cost of digging and refilling trenches 
long prevented wider use of the ma- 
terial available. 

Today a plow, a rugged piece of 
equipment, is used for laying buried 
cable. This plow threads the cable 
into the ground without removal of 
soil. The cable comes off the reel 
and is threaded through a tube on 
the back of the plowshare. The plow 
is pulled by a specially-equipped 
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automobile truck or a caterpillar 
tractor and can place the cable 
down as far as 24 inches. 

The company feels that it has a 
lot yet to learn about what to do and 
what not to do, from the standpoint 
of first cost and maintenance. Not 
very much trouble has so far been 
experienced, and it has generally 
been due to damage from pocket 
gophers and from digging or grad- 
ing operations of other companies. 

In construction of cables the most 
important change has been the de- 
velopment of wocd pulp over paper 
installation and in unit construc- 
tion. The use of small gauge cable 


has made it possible to eliminate 
costly terminals. 

Many changes have also taken 
place in cable trouble preventive 
maintenance work, with gas-testing 
of splices now a common practice. 
Cables maintained under gas pres- 
sure cause only a quarter of the in- 
terruptions in cables not so main- 
tained. 

The strand cable terminal is now 
being used on an extended field trial 
basis. This strand terminal is at- 
tached directly to the strand adja- 
cent to the pole, and the advantage 
appears to be that there is a saving 
in first cost; it is more economical 
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to install and eliminate the possi- 
bilities of stub breakage now so 
common, for under this new ar- 
rangement the terminal moves with 
the cable. 

Another new development in 
terminals is the new BD cross-con- 
necting terminal, which has im- 
proved binding post chambers with 
housings of sheet steel and of much 
less.size. While there is greater ini- 
tial cost, there is great saving in 
using the eye-bolt method of dead- 
ending. 

In connection with drop wire 
plant, many changes and improve- 
ments, with less labor costs, have 
been made. Today No. 17 gauge cop- 
per steel wire is generally used; and 
in place of dead-ending on knobs 
and using a wire tie, clips and 
clamps are used. There is a tend- 
ency toward a greater use of drop 
wire with a tough, rugged, heavy re- 
sistant braid where there are possi- 
bilities of tree abrasion, thus in- 
creasing the life of wire. 

Reclassification of poles has been 
a great help because of simplifica- 
tion of the job. Much progress has 
been made in extending pole life 
through improved treating methods. 
The empty-cell process has largely 
overcome difficulties connected with 
persons soiling their clothes. It has 
resulted not only in better penetra- 
tion but has made possible a saving 
in first cost, with less freight 
charges, and has been a real con- 
tribution toward the conservation 
of timber resources. 

With all of the highway improve- 
ment now going on, poles are best 
placed on the edge of the property 
line, as this provides better clear- 
ances for farm and other opera- 
tions. On rural line construction the 
Bell company is using a large num- 
ber of 8-foot 6-inch 10-pin cross- 
arms as these give a better balanced 
job on small poles. Fir crossarms 
are preferred in this territory. 

Most toll plant wire is .104 copper 
and there is a definite trend away 
from iron and increased use of .128 
copper wire. Strength of wire is im- 
portant. The heavier-gauge copper 
is not required so much from a trans- 
mission standpoint but rather be- 
cause of its greater strength and 
the protection it affords where car- 
rier circuits are super-imposed. 

In exchange and rural plant iron 
wire is mostly used, and this is .109 
high-strength steel with a minimum 
breaking strength of 1213. This 
high-strength wire makes it possi- 
ble to effect economies in construc- 
tion, as span lengths up to 350 feet 
in heavy Toading areas and 450 feet 
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in light loading areas are considered 
practical. 

Mr. Johnson suggested that use 
be made of sleeves at junction 
points wherever possible in place of 
test connectors which are a real 
source of trouble and poor service. 
New light-weight flat tie wires will 
go a long way towards minimizing 
line wire damage at the insulator 
due to vibration and cutting. An- 
chors and guys placed two or three 
feet from the base of the pole won’t 





GROVER JOHNSON, of Omaha, 
plant engineer of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., presented an excellent address at 


outside 


the Nebraska convention on the subject, 
"Ideas of Today in Telephone Plant Construc- 
tion." There was much interest in his remarks. 


hold much load; place them a dis- 
tance equal at least to that of the 
attachment on the pole. 

In burying wire the company first 
tried out a single coating of rubber, 
but since then has added a cover of 
tough composition containing in- 
secticide, which is less vulnerable 
to injury. It eliminates insect trou- 
bles. The same plow used for cable- 
burying is employed. While it is too 
soon to predict how extensively this 
wire will replace light open wires, 
it does appear to offer real worth- 
while possibilities. 

To minimize lightning damage the 
company is equipping poles with a 
short drain wire, using .109 wire 
bent over and stapled to the top and 
continued to a point one foot below 
attachments, where the end is 
turned up and again stapled to the 
pole. 


Revision of Accounts 
by Commission 

John H. Schnell, chief accountant 
of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission, assured the convention that 
the recent order relating to uni- 
form system of accounting, contem- 
plates nothing more than a revision 
of the existing setup. 


Not all of the classification of ae- 
counts and instructions contained 
therein need to be cancelled or an- 
nulled. Many of these remain funda- 
mentally sound and, for reasons of 
economy and value of comparison of 
records over an extended period of 
years, their continuance is desir- 
able. He said the commission hoped 
the convention would appoint a 
committee from its membership for 
working out a plan of procedure so 


that activities in these matters 
might be entered upon without 
delay. 


Changing Conditions 
Necessitates Revised Records 


The distortion of records that 
now exists, if it may be so termed, 
is not entirely the result of neglect- 
ing to apply properly the methods 
prescribed, but can be laid to some 
of the provisions embodied in the 
system. That there remains room 
for improvement goes without say- 
ing. Changing conditions and re- 
quirements are paramount factors 
in this respect and leave the neces- 
sity of amendment inevitable. 

Although an effort was made at 
bringing the system up to date as 
long ago as 1930, the system now in 
use has been effective for more than 
19 years. From time to time circu- 
lars have been issued effecting some 
necessary changes, and the applica- 
tion of the methods set out resulted 
in better records and bookkeeping. 
The need has now reached an acute 
stage and action should not further 
be delayed. 

Under existing circumstances tele- 
phone companies, through experi- 
ence gained in the use of the cur- 
rent uniform system, should be in a 
better condition to adopt amend- 
ments and revisions and with less 
cost than was originally the case. In 
the light of experience arguments 
against the use of a uniform system 
of accounting have very nearly, if 
not entirely, disappeared. 

From his contact with manage- 
ments, Mr. Schnell feels there is 
general agreement that the present 
system has become obsolete in cer- 
tain respects and should be revised 
so as to serve a more useful and 
practical purpose. Cooperation be- 
tween the companies and the asso- 
ciation with the commission will 
bring desired changes without fric- 
tion. 

In his opinion, there is no reason 
for the perturbation of some man- 
agers over what the attitude of the 
commission will be toward certain 
accounting practices prescribed by 
federal agencies. The commission is 
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interested in having the books of all 
companies mirror actual financial 
conditions. In a number of instances 
this is not true, as is shown by ac- 
counts covering additions and bet- 
terments of plant investment and 
tl showing as between mainte- 
nance and depreciation. 

‘Unemployment compensation or 
job insurance, while comparatively 
new in the United States, has a long 
historical background,” said Robert 
T. Malone, director of state unem- 
ployment work. “European coun- 
tries have used it successfully for 
many years. Wisconsin was the first 
state to enact such a law. The Social 
Security Act, which includes unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, is 
in reality three distinct laws: (1) 
The welfare and assistance provi- 
sions, (2) federal old age insurance, 
and (3) unemployment compensa- 
tion.” 


Job Insurance 


The third phase of the Social 
Security Act is a joint federal- 
state program, in existence in Ne- 
braska since April, 1937. The em- 
ployers of the state have responded 
very well to the new program as 
evidenced by the fact that delin- 
quencies for 1937 taxes on Nebraska 
payrolls are less than 1 per cent, 
the speaker stated. 

“The communications industry in 
Nebraska contributed over $120,- 
000 in unemployment compensation 
taxes for 1937, with 67 employing 
units reporting,” he said. ‘The par- 
ticular thing to be noted about the 
communications industry in Nebras- 
ka is the relatively stable character 
of its employment. 

“The lowest employment was in 
February, 1937, and the highest in 
1937, when 5,544 workers 
were employed, only 510 more than 
the lowest number in February. 
This annual fluctuation is less than 
10 per cent. 

Unemployment compensation 
benefits will be payable to eligible 
Nebraska workers on and after 
January 1, 1939. Merit ratings for 
employers who have reduced turn- 
over or fluctuations in numbers of 
their employes will become effective 

1940.” 

Upwards of six million dollars 
will be accumulated as a reserve in 
the Nebraska unemployment com- 
pensation fund before the first bene- 
fits are drawn in 1939, it was stated. 
Total taxes collected in Nebraska 
1937 were approximately $2,- 
800,000. In addition the Nebraska 
nd was increased by $1,330,000, 
ocated by Congress for the period 
1936, when Nebraska employers 
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June, 


paid this tax, but the Nebraska leg- | 
islature had not yet enacted an ap- | 
proved state law to coincide with | 
the federal program of job insur- 
ance. 


Transmission Troubles 
on Rural Lines 


B. C. Burden, transmission engi- 
neer for the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., gave a demonstra- 
tion of the action of protective 
equipment in inductive  interfer- 
ence, now a live problem in every 
part of the state where government- 
financed rural electrification proj- 
ects are under way. He said the an- 
swer, of course, was metallicizing 
of the rural telephone lines, but this 
is not possible with many com- 
panies. This electrical construction 
has produced a greater interference 
than existed in the past with 
grounded telephone lines to the 
point where good service is not 
possible. 

In spite of the fact that the per- 
mits given public power districts by 
the state railway commission re- 
quire that construction comply with 
the National Safety Code, in the in- 
terest of public safety, that is not 
being done in many instances. A 
crossing survey recently completed 
by the Lincoln company concerned 
50 crossings, and of these only three 
conform to the code. The others 
lacked one or more requirements. 
Thirty failed to properly dead-end 
wires. It is not possible for the tele- 
phone companies to police these 
crossings. In some cases electrical 
contractors have not known what 
National Safety Code requirements 
are. 

A feature address was that of 
C. W. Stein, in charge of the Omaha 
office of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. He explained the setup 
of the bureau, outlined its aims and 
purposes and told a number of in- 
teresting instances in its battle 
against crime. 

The telephone is one of the most 
successful aids that modern crim- 
inals have invoked to help in their 
conspiracies against the public wel- 
fare, it being impossible to check up 
on their use of it in planning raids 
and communicating with accom- 
plices. He said that the telephone 
leaves no evidence behind. Crim- 
inals make wide use of long dis- 
tance service, and think nothing of 
using it to communicate from one 
end to the other of the country. 

The airplane and the automobile 
aid in quick getaways, but a mo- 
bile force like the “G” men, who 
need not regard state lines in their 
pursuit of criminals, has greatly in- 
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creased the strength of the law en- 
forcement arm. 

George W. O’Malley, collector of 
internal revenue for Nebraska, said 
that it was unpopular these days to 
defend taxes. The trouble is that 
public opinion mistakenly holds 
that all new taxes are federal taxes. 

He said this opinion might seem 
justified by the fact that in 1933 his 
office, which collects all federal 
taxes: paid in Nebraska, handled 
$3,800,000, while in 1936 the total 
had reached $14,018,000. So far in 
the present fiscal year, nine months 
of which have expired, cver 17 mil- 
lions have been collected, with indi- 
cations that it will be in excess of 
22 millions for the year. 

Tax Collector 

Explains and Defends 

Mr. O’Malley said that during the 
five years he has been in charge 
there have been no new taxes levied, 
except those carried in the social 
security act, which include old age 
pension payments and unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance. The 
processing tax came during that 
time, but it has gone by court edict. 
Liquor taxes are large, but they 
have been in effect since repeal. 

The speaker said that there had 
been a noticeable increase in collec- 
tions, and that this indicates with 
a surety that conditions are getting 
better in the state. The records 
show that the people of the state as 
a whole are making more money, 
and that more money is being made 
by more persons. He said that the 
internal revenue collection bureau 
is no longer the cold-blooded ma- 
chine it once was; its policy is to 
deal as leniently as possible with 
delinquents and to aid them in solv- 
ing their payment problems. 

Mr. O’Malley also defended the 
old age pension system as calcu- 
lated in the end to lessen the bur- 
den of taxation as it now exists. He 
said that much has been said in 
criticism of the fact that contribu- 
tions go into the federal treasury 
and are invested in federal securi- 
ties; but he said there was no dan- 
ger whatever of future repudiation 
and that those who have faith in 
the government will have faith in 
its securities. 

The Nebraska revenue bureau is 
manned by 30 persons and main- 
tains 16 offices, with men canvass- 
ing the field for delinquents. These 
number thousands, but the entire 
state is being covered to make sure 
that all pay. It is found that 90 per 
cent of these are willing to pay but 
were ignorant of the law. 

An interesting interlude was the 
speech of Frank P. Fogarty, com- 
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New Chief Engineer of 


the A. T. 


W *. HENRY Harrison has been 
elected vice-president and chief 
engineer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to succeed Bancroft 
Gherardi, who has retired at the age 
of 65 after more than 40 years of serv- 
ice with the Bell Telephone System. 
The new chief engineer has been 
identified with the Bell Telephone Sys- 


tem for nearly 30 years. The past year 





WM. H. HARRISON, New York City, 
new vice-president and chief engineer 
of the A. T. & T. Co., started as 
repairman at nine dollars a week nearly 
30 years ago. He studied electrical 
engineering while working and now oc- 
cupies what has been termed “the 
most important engineering post in the 
world.’ He is president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


he served as assistant vice-president of 
the A. T. & T. Co. in the department 
of engineering and operation, with 
headquarters in New York City. Previ- 
ous to that time he was for four years 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Diamond State Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Harrison has had wide practical 
experience in telephone work of all 
kinds, starting at the bottom as a re- 
pairman and studying electrical en- 


gineering while working. His experi- 


missioner of the chamber of com- 
merce, Omaha, who asked the tele- 
phone industry, as one of the large 
industries of the state, to join in 
“the white spot” advertising cam- 
paign, which is financed by private 
subscription of the leading citizens 
and companies in the state. 

The campaign is designed to do 


& T. Co. 


ence in many phases of telephone en- 
gineering combined with experience as 
operating executive of the Pennsylvania 
Bell has given him the essential back- 
ground for success in his new position, 
which has beer termed the “most im- 
portant engineering post in the world.” 

Entering the employ of the New York 
Telephone Co. in 1909, Mr. Harrison 
was engaged in apparatus inspection, 
assembly and wiring during the ensuing 
six years. In the meantime he con- 
tinued his studies at Pratt Institute, 
graduating from a course in industrial 
electrical engineering in 1915. 

From 1915 to 1919 Mr. Harrison was 
engaged in telephone circuit design 
with the engineering department of 
the Western Electric Co. He then was 
made a member of the engineering staff 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. About five years later (in 
1924) Mr. Harrison was assigned to 
the post of equipment and building en- 
gineer, with general supervision over 
the engineering of subscribers’ stations 
and central office plant of the Bell 
System. 

In 1929 he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of plant engineer, with broadened 
responsibilities covering the general di- 
rection of the engineering, design and 
layout of all phases of the Bell System 
plant, including system relations with 
other wire-using utilities. 

As mentioned previously, Mr. Harri- 
son served from 1933 to i937 as vice- 
president in charge of operations of the 
Bell companies in Pennsylvania and 
during the past year has been identi- 
fied with the A. T. & T. Co. offices in 
New York, as assistant vice-president 
in the department of engineering and 
operation. 

In the spring of 1937 he was elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. Last fall Mr. 
Harrison, in a coast-to-coast trip, ad- 
dressed various section meetings of the 
A. I. E. E. and became acquainted with 
many of the members. All were im- 
pressed with his sincerity, modesty, 
straight-forwardness and knowledge of 
engineering matters in general and of 
telephone developments in particular. 


two things: (1) influence the psy- 
chology of Nebraskans construc- 
tively; (2) attract to the state new 
industries, new citizens and visi- 
tors. The idea has been driven 
home through this advertising that 
Nebraska is well and economically 
governed, that it is a good place in 
which to live and do business. 
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Rural Territory 


Invasion in Oklahoma 

An increasing number of complaints 
involving disputes between telephone 
ce i sgrseneel over ages to serve _ certain 


candies C orporation Commission. 
The most recent complaint of this 
kind came up for hearing April 14 but 
was continued to April 29. It involved 
allegations of Clarence G. Brown, for- 
mer owner of the Spencer Telephone 
Exchange, at Spencer, that the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., the Ni- 
coma Park Telephone Co. and the 
Jones Telephone Co. were invading his 
territory with their lines. Since the 
complaint was filed the Spencer ex- 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, May 3, 4 and 5. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, May 17, 18 and 
19. 

North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Gardner Hotel, Fargo, 
May 17 and 18. 

United States 
Telephone Association: 


Independent 
Confer- 
ence of Class A and Class B Com- 
panies, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 25 and 26. 


Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2 3 and 4. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 


Washington Independent Tele- 


phone Association, North Bend, 
June 24 and 25. 

Michigan Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Hote] Olds, 


Lansing, July 27 and 28. 

The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23 
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mission and Court Activities 


change has been sold to D. R. Majors 
who took charge about April 1. 

Although Majors was willing to drop 
the complaint, B. Richardson, telephone 
engineer of the commission, requested 
that the case remain on the docket for 
hearing since he would like to see the 
commission have all the facts. These 
might enable the commission to make 
general rules, if it sees fit, to govern 
extension of rural service in com- 
munities where several telephone com- 
panies are in close proximity. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
serves Oklahoma City and within a 
few miles are Nicoma Park, Jones and 
Spencer, each served by a different 
telephone company. The intervening 
territory is rather thickly settled, espe- 
cially along main highways. 

The Oklahoma commission, in indi- 
vidual cases, has ruled that where a 
company declares itself willing to 
serve a certain territory adjacent to 
its exchange, it is obligated to do so 
and protected in this right. It is gen- 
erally understood that a company’s 
rural line territory extends to a point 
half way between its exchange and 
that of another company but there is 
no general regulation on this point. 

vv 


Compromise Ohio Bell 
Case; Refund $7,500,000 


The compromise agreement reached 
by the state attorney general’s office 
and attorneys for the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., in the 14-year-old state- 
wide rate case, was approved by the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission April 
26 and 500,000 telephone subscribers in 
44 cities and towns of the state will 
share in a refund totaling approximate- 
ly $7,500,000. 

Only those subscribers who received 
telephone service during the period 
from 1925 to 1933 will share in the re- 
fund, and those added since the latter 
year will not participate. Columbus 
will be the largest beneficiary under 
the proposed settlements, having had 
more subscribers than any of the other 
44 cities and towns involved in the long 
litigation. 

The actual figuring of the refunds 
due in each of the 44 communities will 
be a long drawn-out process, engineers 
of the company stated, due to the fact 
that in some communities the rate in- 
crease proposed at the inception of the 
case in October of 1924 amounted to 
only a small percentage while in others 
substantial increases were made. 

The compromise according to Attor- 


ney General Duffy was in the form of 
a stipulation of disputed points relating 
to valuations and operating costs of the 
telephone company. 

The attorney general stated that he 
had agreed to the compromise settle- 
ment after he had been assured by re- 
sponsible engineers and auditors that 
the maximum refunds that could be ex- 
pected after several more years of 
litigation on the points involved in the 
United States Supreme Court decision 
would be $8,300,000. 

He pointed out that under the com- 
promise agreement the litigation over 
toll charges for long distance calls will 
be eliminated because of the huge ex- 
pense and time necessary to check each 
call and to trace the person to whom 
the refund, if any, would be payable. 
Toll charges he indicated, however, will 
be considered in the final adjustment. 

The noted case started as a state- 
wide inquiry on October 14, 1924, and 
has been in the courts and the commis- 
sion since that time. The state com- 
mission found rates of the telephone 
company excessive on January 16, 1934, 
and issued an order for a refund of 
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Crapo Galvanized Wire 
and Steel Strand can be 
spliced and served without 
injury to the heavy, protect- 
ive zinc coating. The perfect 
adhesion of this tough, ductile 
coating to the wire enables it 
to withstand sharp bending and 
twisting, produces corrosion- 
resisting joints, makes for long- 
er life, lower maintenance costs. 


@rapo Galvanized Seven-wire 
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Wire are readily available 
in all standard grades and 
sizes from representative 
Supply Jobbers. 
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$11,800,000 for the years 1925 to 1933, 
inclusive, interest bringing the total to 
$18,000,000. 

The Ohio Supreme Court sustained 
the commission’s order, but upon appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court, 
the telephone company won a reversal, 
and an order remanding the case back 
to the utilities addi- 
tional evidence on the cost of the com- 
pany’s plant equipment. 


commission for 


vy 
Order Reversed Directing 
Company to Refund 


The Pennsylvania Superior Court has 
reversed the order of the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission, which re- 
quired the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania to pay reparation to Dr. Caro- 
line M. White, a physiotherapist at 
Harrisburg, who had been charged the 
business rate for service in an office 
lecated in her residence whereas physi- 
cians and other practitioners named in 
the company’s tariff were charged the 


residence rate under similar cireum- 
stances. 
The court held that the mere fact 


that the commission determined the rate 
or classification to be unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory at the date of 
(TELEPHONY of May 2, 
does not show that it has been 
unreasonable in the past. 


investigation 
1936) 
This depends 
upon facts disclosed by the record and, 
under the statute, the commission is 
required to state the findings of fact. 

In the present case, since neither the 
commission’s report nor its order con- 
tains such findings, since the case is 
not one in which the complainant was 
entitled to the residence rate upon the 
face of the tariffs, and since nothing in 
the record indicates that the company’s 
position was not assumed in good faith, 
the reparation order cannot be upheld, 
ruled the‘court. 

In any case, declared the court, repa- 
ration could be 


awarded, under the 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Pcles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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ELEPHONY fcr April, 1901, con- 

tains a illustrated 
article on the production of cedar poles, 
written by C. H. Worcester, then presi- 
dent of the 
Association. 
Pole Supply’ 


comprehensive 


Northwestern Cedarmen’s 
“The Outlook of the Cedar 
is the title for this seven- 


’ 


page feature article in the monthly 
TELEPHONY of 37 years ago. 
The second and concluding install- 


ment of “The Romance of the Tele- 
phone” by John Paul Babcock was also 
published in this issue (The first install- 
ment appeared in the January number). 

A unique but no doubt rather effective 
method of pole preservation is described 
in a brief item entitled, “Methods of 
Preserving Poles”: 

“In setting telegraph and telephone 
poles the earth should be removed a few 
inches from the pole and to a depth of 
two or three inches. This hole should 
then be filled with tar oil, so that the 
pole is tarred just above and below the 
ground. 

In some localities the 
and Western 
large, round 


sell] Telephone 
Union companies—using 
poles—dig narrow chan- 
nels from two to three feet deep around 
the poles and fill the channels with rock 
salt for surface preservation.” 

Edward E. Clement’s “Digest of Tel- 
ephone and Kindred Patents” describes 
patents No. 669,554 and 669,545 issued 


statute, only for the 
prior to 


two-year period 
filing of the petition; this 
means the petition for reparation and 
not the petition as was previously filed 
in this case, which merely alleged and 
under which the commission found, that 
the classification was unjustly discrim- 
inatory and preferential. 

The evidence in the case showed that 
the Bell company (after the commis- 
sion issued its order of February 10, 
1936, in favor of Dr. White) amended 
its tariff regulations to include “drug- 
less therapists, physiotherapists, chirop- 
odists, midwives and optometrists” in 
the classes of patrons entitled to resi- 
dential rates for telephones in offices 
located in their residences. 

The court ruled that the facts in the 
case clearly indicated that neither Dr. 
White, the complainant, nor the com- 
mission had the matter of possible 
reparation in mind at the time the com- 
plaint was filed and disposed of by the 
commission. The complaint did not con- 
tain a prayer for reparation, nor did 
the report or order of the commission 
include any reference to that matter. 
Reparation cannot properly be deter- 
mined by the commission until a claim 
for it has been presented to it in the 


tc F. R. McBerty, now president of the 
North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, 
The first is described as “apparatus for 
party lines” and the second as “appa- 
ratus and circuit for telephone swiich- 
board.” Another patent, “No. 669,072,” 
described by Mr. Clement was awarded 
to P. C. Burns, one of the founders of 
the American Electric Co. (merged in 
recent years with the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co.) and one of the most prolific 
inventors in the early days of Inde- 
pendent telephony. 

This early issue of TELEPHONY fea- 
tures the switch- 
board developed by the Chicago Tele- 
phone Supply Co., with self-contained 


“Chicago Express” 


and removable drops and jacks, and 
automatic drop restorers. 

Photographs published in this issue 
realistic portrayal of the 
a Michigan sleet- 
storm in the days of 80-foot, heavily- 


give a most 
havoe wrought by 
loaded pole lines. Perhaps this in- 
cident marked the begining of the plac- 
ing of heavy loads underground in the 
state of Michigan for one sentence in 
the accompanying article reads: “The 
3ell company immediately began the 
work of setting new poles and re-estab- 
lishing service, putting into commission 
a temporary overhead system which is 
te serve until the underground conduit 
manner prescribed by the utility act. 


manne} the utility act. 
“The complainant, apparently, was 


prescribed by 


advised with respect to the proper pro- 
cedure before the 
court held, “and on June 22, 1936, filed 
a second petition with the commission 
reciting its adjudication of February 
10, 1936, of discrimination against her 
and praying that an order of repara- 
tion be made against appellant directing 
the payment to her of $72, with interest, 
az the difference between the amount 
actually collected from her during a 
period of two years and the amount she 
should have been charged... . 


commission,” the 
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“A hearing was held upon the peti- 
tion for reparation at which the record 
of the prior hearing was incorporated, 
the only additional evidence being Dr. 
White’s statement she had paid the 
business rate for more than seven years. 
Upon the record thus before it, the 
commission made the order (now ap- 
pealed from) awarding reparation in 
the sum of $91.50, instead of $72 as 
asked in the petition, upon the theory 
that the complainant had been charged 
an excess of $3 per month and that the 
reparation period began on July 26, 
1933 (two years prior to the filing of 
the original petition on July 26, 1935), 
and ended February 10, 1936, the date 
upon which the complainant was in- 
uded in the residential classification. 
“Neither the report nor the order of 
the commission here involved,” ruled 
the court, “contains such findings as 
are essential under the circumstances 
of this case to support the order.” 


¢ 


vv 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

April 8: Indiana Bell Telephone Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. granted au- 
thority to supplement existing facilities 
between Kokomo, Logansport and Peru, 
Ind. 

\pril 18: Hearing before a telephone 
examiner on application of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to acquire and operate property 





Answers to the Traffic 
Questions on Page 18 


1. At the end of five minutes, if 
you have received no further 
report from the intermediate 
operator, reach her and say, 
“2is." 

2. Yes. 

3. The operator, in 
passing a “WH” report, 
should tell the toll center 
operator that she reached the 
called party at a different 
number. The toll center oper- 
ator will give this information 
to the calling party before 
establishing the connection. 

1. By holding the calling party 
on the line, insofar as pos- 
sible, and by permitting the 
toll center operator to deal 
directly with their customers 


tributary 


where this arrangement can 
be made. 

5. In order that they may be 
available for other long dis- 
tance calls. 











APRIL 30, 1938 


owned and operated by the United Tele- 
phone Co., a Kansas corporation. 
Illinois Commerce Commission 

April 26: Hearing in Chicago on 
commission’s citation, on its own mo- 
tion, against the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to show cause why an order should 
not be entered requiring the company to 
construct and install telephone facilities 
and render service in River Oaks, West 
Cottage Hills, North Cottage Hills, 
South Cottage Hills and Fairfield subdi- 
visions and territory adjacent thereto 
in Fosterburg Township, Madison 
County. 

April 26: Hearing in Chicago on 
application of the Geneseo Co-operative 
Telephone Co. for a proposed change in 
rates for telephone service in Geneseo. 

April 27: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of William T. Dickerman 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
as to charges, rates and time limita- 
tions for use of telephone in Chicago. 
Petition filed by complainant for an 
order on respondent to produce evidence 
on hearings. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

May 10: Hearing in Indianapolis on 
new petition of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for a statewide investigation 
of rates. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

April 6: Order issued directing the 
Michigan Associated Telephone Co. to 
reduce its charges for handset, deskset 
and extension telephones in 36 ex- 
changes throughout the state, effective 
May 1. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

April 22: In the complaint filed by M. 
H. Budd, et al., against the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., requesting the 
restoration of telephone service at 
Springfield. defendant ordered to satis- 
fy or answer in ten days. 


New York Public Service Commission 

April 28: Hearing in Albany before 
Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on petition 
of the East Concord Telephone Co. for 
authority to transfer its works and sys- 
tem to the New York Telephone Co. 
(This hearing to be called and without 
the taking of testimony, immediately 
adjourned to a date to be fixed later.) 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

April 19: Application filed by the 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co. request- 
ing authority to finance the purchase of 
the Montezuma exchange of the Mercer 
County Mutual Telephone Co. by issu- 
ing and selling at 80, 3,000 of 6 per 
cent preferred stock, and at $6.00 per 
share, 600 shares of no-par common 
stock. 

April 21: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Archbold Telephone Co., 
which has recently amended its charter 
to change its common stock from shares 
of $100 par value to no-par, asking 
authority to issue in conversion of its 
outstanding 450 shares, 2,250 shares of 
new stock at a declared value of $20 
per share. 

April 26: Compromise settlement 
approved in the 14-year old rate case 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

May 2: Hearing on application of the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. insofar 
as it asks consent and authority to issue 
preferred capital stock on account of 
the acquisition of the Sandusky & Kelly 


Island Cable Co. and the Summit Tele- 
phone Co. in excess of the $100,000 
authorized on December 7, 1937. 


Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

May 6: Hearing in Philadelphia in 
the case of the commission versus The 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, re- 
garding the connection with privately- 
owned branch exchange equipment. The 
hearing originally scheduled for April 
14 was postponed to this date. 
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W. C. Pitfield & Co. Incorporated 
Formerly Telephone Securities Corporation 


120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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